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AS one walks through the National 
Capitol Building in Washington, 
he will come upon a room known as 
Statuary Hall where the states honor 
the memories of great leaders. On the 
campus of New York University is the 
Hall of Fame where one finds a similar 
tribute to the achievements of national 
heroes in various fields of leadership. 
In every university of the land there 
hang paintings of men and women who 
have added luster to the institutions of 
learning. And so it goes everywhere in 
our own country and the world—people 
are constantly reminded of greatness. 

It is unfortunate that there is not a 
closer relationship between the plain 
people and their great. How wonderful 
it would be if everyone—you and all the 
rest—could sit down now and then and 
talk things over with the statesmen, the 
scientists, the inventors, the poets. 

This cannot be done but the prospect 
is not so dismal as it may seem. It is 
within your power to cement the con- 
nection between yourselves and the 
wisest of men. By reading biographies 
of the great, you may come to know 
them well. By reading their own works, 
you may at least in some measure share 
their wisdom. 

You may go to the library shelf and, 
by the simple act of taking down books 
and turning their pages, secure an intro- 
duction to the wisest men and women of 
the ages. You may come into possession 
of the best that they have ever thought 
in their most inspired moments. You 
may, in the truest sense, associate with 
the leaders of every land and every 
epoch of history. 

For inspiration of the highest order, 
therefore, you may turn to books. You 
turn to them also for specific informa- 
tion, because, on the whole, people who 
have had books published are better in- 
formed than the people whom you are 
likely to meet and talk with concerning 
the problems in which you have an in- 
terest. 

But it is not to be assumed that one 
may gain depend- 
able information or 
inspiration merely 
by opening books at 
random. It is not 
so easy as that. The 
careful task of se- 
lection cannot be 
avoided. “Some 
books are to be 
tasted,” says the 
philosopher, Francis 
Bacon, “Others to 
be swallowed, and some few to be 
chewed and digested.” He might have 
added that most of the books which pour 
from the printing presses might well 
be thrown into the waste basket upon 
sight. But how are you to make the 
selection? How are you to learn to 
choose the most reliable or the most in- 
spiring books? 

These questions may be answered by 
asking another—‘‘Why are you in 
school?” One of your primary objects 
in spending years in school is, or should 
be, to learn what to read as well as to 
learn to read. Your teachers and school 
librarians will help you find your way 
about in the world of books. With their 
assistance, you can acquire the art of 
conversing with the wise. 





Walter E. Myer 
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THE HANDWRITING on the wall. 









CARMACK IN 


HRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
According to this view, the American people 
are becoming thoroughly “fed up” with governmental corruption and dishonesty. 


Standards of Conduct 


Recent Scandals Focus Attention on Serious Ethical Decline in 


Our Nation. 


URING the last year or so, the 

American people have been 
shocked by evidence that standards of 
conduct in this country are falling. 
Reports of dishonesty and question- 
able practices in public and private 
life have been widely discussed. 

More than 60 employees of the 
3ureau of Internal Revenue, the gov- 
ernment’s tax-collecting agency, have 
been cut off the government payroll in 
recent months. Some have been 
charged with illegal acts and will have 
to stand trial. Others are being in- 
vestigated further by a congressional 
committee. 

Previously, charges had been made 
that a number of government officials 
in other agencies had engaged in un- 
ethical practices. The Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which handles a 
great deal of government money, was 
accused last year of giving favors to 
certain individuals and groups apply- 
ing for loans. Since that time, the 
agency has been overhauled. 

Further dishonesty in public life 
was revealed by the highly publicized 
hearings of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. They showed close 
tie-ups in many communities between 
high officials and criminals. They 
proved beyond doubt that gamblers 
had frequently paid money to officials 





What Can Be Done About Situation? 


so that their illegal activities could be 
continued. 

An event which attracted nation- 
wide attention last summer was the 
story of cheating in the United States 
Military Academy at West Point. 
About 90 cadets were dismissed from 
that institution because of cheating 
on examinations. Other studies of 
cheating in schools and colleges have 
indicated an appalling amount of dis- 
honesty in the classrooms, but it took 
a dramatic incident, like the West 
Point affair, to arouse national in- 
terest and concern. 

Evidence of dishonest business prac- 
tices has also been brought to the fore. 
In an article in The American Maga- 
zine, Victor Nyborg, president of the 
Association of Better Business Bu- 
reaus, has pointed out that many com- 
plaints are being made against dis- 
honest repairmen by the owners of 
radios, television sets, washing ma- 
chines, automobiles, and various appli- 
ances. 

These dishonest repairmen make ex- 
cessive charges for small repairs or 
for what may not be a repair at all. 
They are well aware that most owners 
of complex mechanical devices—a TV 
set, for example—know very little 
about its workings. Thus, owners can 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Many Countries 
Receive Our Aid 


Free Nations Get Vast Amounts 
of Arms and Other Goods 


for Defenses 


HE United States is giving aid in 

money, goods, and manpower to 
more than 80 nations and territories 
around the world today. American 
help is going to lands from icy, Arctic 
Greenland southward to the warm 
equator, and further southward almost 
to the frozen Antarctic. U. S. assist- 
ance is reaching into many Latin 
American lands, across the Atlantic to 
Europe and Africa, through vast Asia 
to Australia, and on to tiny islands in 
the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 

Stopping the spread of Russian 
communism is the No. 1 reason for the 
American aid program. Our govern- 
ment is acting in the belief that com- 
munism can be halted if free nations 
are strong and prosperous. The idea 
is that danger to us will be lessened if 
we beat communism in Europe, Asia, 
and elsewhere—far from our own 
shores. 

The aid going to other countries 
adds up to a gigantic international 
program. We are helping other na- 
tions to strengthen their defenses, to 
build new factories, to modernize 
farming, to improve educational and 
health standards. 

The whole program means that the 
United States is taking on a great 
share of responsibility for the whole 
of the free world. Our aid program 
is often called one of the greatest 
revolutionary experiments of modern 
times. It is an attempt by one power- 
ful nation to organize the world along 
democratic and peaceful lines. 

The cost of the aid program is tre- 
mendous. It totals more than 30 bil- 
lion dollars for the 6% years since 
World War II ended in 1945. The 
amount will soon reach 35 billion, or 
almost as much as the cost of aiding 
our allies during all of World War II. 

The foreign aid total is equal to 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Nation’s Ethics 


(Concluded from page 1) 


seldom check on what a repairman has 
done but must take his word on the 


subject 


These illustrations of dishonest 
practices, together with basketball 
briberies and others, indicate that 
standards of conduct among many 


Americans are not what they should 
be. The majority of people are not 
guilty of such acts, but a sufficient 
number are to cause genuine alarm. 

Why are the ethical standards of so 
many Americans at such a low level? 
What is behind the widespread accept- 
ance of dishonest practices? 

One answer seems to be that too 
many people are trying to get what 
they want in any way they can. Many 





receiving the police protection for 
which they are paying. 

The one who cheats is harmed, too. 
He may attain his immediate goal—a 
profitable business deal or a passing 
grade on an exam—but he is building 
up a sense of false security. He feels 
that he has found an “easy” way to 
get ahead. 

Finally the day comes when the 
cheater discovers himself in a spot 
where he can’t cheat to get ahead. He 
must fall back on his own resources. 
Now he finds he doesn’t have the skill 
or knowledge or strength of character 
that is needed. He cannot keep up 
with people whose standards are high. 

Think what would happen to the 
nation as a whole if everyone cheated 
and thought only of himself! All the 
services and institutions we depend on 
would break down. Crime would be 
uncontrollable. Even government 


are under strict discipline, both in 
military and civilian life. They are 
united in working for the common 
good—the survival of the nation. 

Once the war is over, though, they 
are anxious to shake off the discipline 
necessary during the conflict. They no 
longer have the incentive for working 
toward a common goal. Often they 
swing from one extreme to the other. 
They become selfish and irresponsible. 

In the past, periods of lowered 
standards in this country turned out 
to be passing phases. Conduct im- 
proved as time went on. After both 
the Civil War and World War I, we 
bounced back to become a stronger 
nation than before. 

One reason was strong leadership. 
Upright and inspiring leaders can help 
lift ethical standards. Fortunately 
some of our leaders today are greatly 
concerned about the present trend to- 











“AS THOUGH my foreign enemies weren’t giving me enough 
says Uncle Sam. Low standards of conduct by any 
individual or group can hurt and weaken the entire country. 


trouble,” 


Americans feel it is all right to acquire 
money by any means so long as it is 
not outright theft and so long as they 
are not caught at their shady prac- 
tices. Others who, perhaps, want to 
pass an examination or achieve victory 
on the athletic field are equally quick 
to break the rules. 

Cheating in school is an important 
part of the picture. Large numbers of 
students do it. They think it is smart 
for others to do it. They do not realize 
they are beginning a habit which may, 
and often does, lead to cheating and 
dishonesty in later life. 

In the long run, everyone suffers 
when ethical standards drop. Take a 
dishonest business deal, for example. 
The victim is cheated out of what is 
rightfully his. Naturally he is resent- 
ful. He may even vow to “take it out” 
on someone else, thus contributing to 
a further decline of standards of con- 
duct. 

When a local public official takes 
money to let lawbreakers have their 
way, the entire community suffers. 
The money the citizens pay in taxes is 
going to waste. The people are not 








fight. 


would collapse. The country would 
become an easy prey to its enemies. 

Many times in the past, govern- 
ments have broken down as standards 
of conduct have declined. Such a col- 
lapse took place in ancient Greece and 
later in Rome. As self-interest and 
greed caused men to lower their stand- 
ards of honesty, these great civiliza- 
tions crumbled. 


Collapse in China 

Dishonesty and corruption played a 
major part in the collapse of Nation- 
alist China following World War II. 
Cheating and lawbreaking became so 
widespread, both among officials and 
people generally, that the established 
government no longer had the will or 
strength to resist communism. 

Are ethical standards today the 
lowest they have ever been in this 
country? It is hard to say. Certainly 
in the periods following the Civil War 
and World War I, we passed through 
times when standards of conduct were 
low. The present decline undoubtedly 
has its roots in World War II. 

During a war, people work hard and 


DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


The battle against corruption and dishonesty is everybody’s 
Each individual can do his part by maintaining high 
standards of conduct in his own day-by-day activities. 


ward dishonesty. Whether enough is 
being done, however, to expose corrup- 
tion in government and to correct 
cases of wrongdoing is disputed. 

Recently President Truman _in- 
structed Attorney General J. Howard 
McGrath to investigate corruption in 
federal agencies and to take necessary 
steps to eliminate it. The President 
and his supporters feel that Mr. Mc- 
Grath, as head of the Department of 
Justice, the government’s law-enforce- 
ment agency, is well qualified to expose 
and punish wrongdoers. 

Others feel that stronger action is 
needed. Some say that the job of in- 
vestigating corruption in government 
and eliminating it should be given to 
a special commission of outstanding 
Americans who are not now connected 
with the government. They think such 
a project would be more effective than 
President Truman’s proposal. 

The President has suggested specific 
reforms for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. He has proposed abolishing 
the offices of the 64 tax collectors who 
are now appointed by the President 
and replacing them with 25 district 


collectors who would be appointed ac- 
cording to merit under civil service 
rules. Mr. Truman and his supporters 
think this plan would assure the selec- 
tion of honest, capable men to collect 
the taxes. 

Under a special reorganization law, 
the President’s proposal will go into 
effect in 60 days unless a majority of 
either branch of Congress’ votes 
against it. Meanwhile, the lawmakers 
are continuing their own investiga- 
tions into various government agen- 
cies. When these investigations end, 
it is expected that certain reforms will 
be proposed and will be voted on. 

The task of raising moral and ethi- 
“al standards, however, is not one 
which can be left entirely to Congress, 
to high-level commissions, or to a few 
individual reformers. It is a_ task 
which requires a mighty cooperative 
effort on the part of the entire nation. 
It calls for individual and joint action 
by the home, the church, the school, 
and civic organizations. 

Each individual should play his part 
in this campaign by keeping his own 
standards high. Here are some spe- 
cific suggestions: 


Four-Point Program 


(1) If you are tempted to take a 
certain course of action and are in 
doubt as to the honesty of it, ask your- 
self: “‘What would happen if everyone 
did what I am proposing to do? Would 
I approve of others doing it? Will 
anyone be harmed if I do it?” 

(2) Remember that on the athletic 
field and in other kinds of competition, 
the development of a true sense of 
sportsmanship is far more important 
than winning at any price. There is 
no ground for pride in a victory at- 
tained through cheating. The only 
disgrace in defeat is in being a bad 
loser. 

(3) Don’t become indifferent to low 
standards about you—in your local 
government, in your school, or where 
you work. If you do, you are only 
encouraging those with low standards 
to impose their ways on others. 

Instead, make your influence felt in 
raising standards. If you do not feel 
a good job is being done in the govern- 
ment of your community, work 
actively to elect officials with high 
standards. Give honest and efficient 
leaders your support. 

(4) Vow not to cheat. Use your 
influence to keep others from doing it. 
Never join in the idea that it is smart 
to cheat or to gain a victory by tricky 
or unethical acts. 

Remember that your influence can 
help raise standards of honesty about 
you. That, in turn, will help lift 
standards throughout the nation. With 
higher national standards, you as an 
individual will be safer and better off, 
and our country will be stronger and 
more secure. 





The people of the Netherlands are 
building a huge carillon to present to 
the United States. The bells are in 
honor of the Americans who gave 
their lives to help free Holland during 
World War II. Everyone in the 
Netherlands will be asked to give a 
small sum toward the bells. The 
Dutch people hope that the carillon 
may be placed on Capitol Hill in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Today there are nearly 131% million 
more Americans of voting age than 
there were in 1940, the Census Bureau 
reports. California has the biggest 
number of new voters—about two and 
one-third million people. 
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We he: 
athletics, 
the use of narcotics. 


ir a lot about dishonesty in 
crime, gambling, and about 
I think much of 
this trouble may be caused by the ex- 
ample set by our elders. It has become 
“smart” to figure out ways to cheat on 
one’s tax bill without getting caught. 
Too, many officials in high places do 
things which would be punished if 
done by less important individuals. 
CORNELIA CURTISS, 
Chappaqua, New York 





* 


I think we should do much more in 
building Europe’s defenses than our 
NATO allies are required to do. Most 
of our European partners were badly 
damaged by the last war, and they 
need their strength to rebuild their 
countries. In the long run, we will 
profit by a strong Europe because it 
may prevent a war; or, if we have to 
fight, we will have strong support on 
the continent. 

Boppy LACEY, 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


* 


No nation on the face of the earth 
can support itself and half the other 
countries as well. We are paying for 
our foreign aid by having high prices, 
high taxes, and high government 
spending which will lead to just one 
result: utter chaos, which is exactly 
what Stalin wants. 

ROBERT CLARKE, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 


* 


Are we opposed to communism or 
Russia? We are fighting to destroy 
communism in Korea, yet we are giv- 
ing help to Communist Yugoslavia. In 
supplying Marshal Tito with arms and 
economic aid, we are only strengthen- 
ing the cause which we are trying to 
defeat. JoHN HARTY, 

Tyngsboro, Massachusetts 


* 


I think the United States is acting 
wisely in giving military and economic 
aid to Yugoslavia. It is true that 
Yugoslavia is communistic, but we 
cannot expect every country to have 
the same ideas on government. Tito 
is a bitter foe of Soviet Russia, and 
he may prove to be a valuable ally in 
case of War. ELEANOR BARRETT, 

Nellysford, Virginia 


* 


If we agree to limit our arms, we 
will be placing our lives into the hands 
of Russia. Since the Communists will 
not agree to a free and unlimited in- 
spection of their country, they must 
have something to hide. Anyway, un- 
less Russia really opens her frontiers 
to outside inspectors, the Soviets can 
easily build up an army while we 
stand idly by. BarBaRA BENNETT, 

Akron, Ohio 


* 


Your recent article on “Refugees” 
definitely shows that the United States 
is doing a great deal for the foreign 
people. If we continue, it will help 
people in other lands to realize that 
we are really concerned about them. 

HOWARD KELLEY, 
Deford, Michigan 








E FROM BLACK STAR 


NEW NATION—old methods. In Libya, an African land which recently became 


independent, farming is done in primitive ways. 


The poverty-stricken Libyan 


people must get considerable help from abroad if conditions are to improve. 


Will Libya Succeed? 


New Nation’s Independence Poses Problems, Not Only for the 


Country Itself But for the Western Powers, Too 


ILL Libya’s recently won inde- 

pendence bring the country more 
trouble than happiness? In the four 
weeks since the former Italian colony 
in North Africa undertook self-rule, 
the country has been chiefly concerned 
with setting up its new government. 
That in itself has been difficult, and 
other serious issues lie ahead. 

Illiteracy and inexperience have 
been the principal obstacles that the 
new country has had to overcome in 
finding people for governmental posts. 
Fewer than 10 per cent of the 1,140,- 
000 natives in Libya can read and 
write, and only 14 of the natives, it is 
said, have had any college training. 
Even in a small country, these facts 
mean that there are pitifully few 
people to take on the responsibilities 
of government. 

Economically, the new nation’s posi- 
tion is almost as bad. Much of the 
land is poor, Libya has practically no 
industries, and farming is done with 
the most primitive of tools. 

The largest productive area lies 
along the 1,300-mile stretch of sea- 
coast that borders the Mediterranean. 
Here, the land is fertile, the climate 
warm, and there is enough rain for 
farming crops. 

Behind the coastal area is a dry 
plateau, fringed on the south by a line 
of fertile oases. Almond, apricot, 
orange, and date trees grow on the 
oases and provide some exports. 

Beyond the oases is a great expanse 
of rocky desert and sand dunes. This 
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DRAWN FOR THE AMERICAN OBSERVER BY cane 
LIBYA, a new member in the world’s 
family of independent nations 





area contributes little to the nation’s 
welfare. In all, Libya is about 2% 
times as large as Texas. 

Libya’s plight is due in part to the 
fact that the country has been a colony 
throughout most of its history. From 
the 16th century until the early 1900's, 
the area was under Turkish rule. In 
1911 it was seized by Italy. Both the 
Turks and the Italians kept the natives 
in their primitive, uneducated state 
and discouraged the development of 
independent industries. 


After the War 

Great Britain took Libya over in 
1943, after the Allies successfully in- 
vaded North Africa during World War 
II. When the United Nations was 
formed in 1945, Libya came under its 
protection, but the British stayed as 
“caretakers.” During this postwar 
period, efforts were made to establish 
schools and get the people ready for 
self-rule, but progress was slow. 

The country, by its own choice, has 
a monarch—King Idris I. It also has 
a prime minister, a cabinet, and a 
national assembly or lawmaking body. 
Democratic government cannot be 
effective until more people are edu- 
cated. 

Right now, Libya is primarily de- 
pendent upon foreign aid. The Brit- 
ish, who have been contributing about 
7 million dollars a year to the country, 
are to continue giving some assistance. 
The United States, too, is expected to 
give the small nation a “birthday pres- 
ent” of about 2 million dollars. In ad- 
dition, our country pays Libya about 
114 million dollars a year for the use 
of Wheelus Field, an important airport 
on the Mediterranean coast. 

Libya, as an independent country, 
presents problems other than foreign 
aid to the western nations. For exam- 
ple, in Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco, 
which are under French control, the 
people are already asking, “If Libya 
can be free, why can’t we?” In Egypt, 
the people see Libya’s complete inde- 
pendence as evidence that Great Brit- 
ain should leave Suez and the Sudan. 
In other parts of the Middle East, the 
new nation will undoubtedly encourage 
native peoples to resist outside in- 
fluence. 








Science News 











Aircraft engineers are hard at work 
on a pint-sized helicopter which can be 
used to observe action in the front 
lines. The little whirly-bird will carry 
only one passenger. It will be collaps- 
ible so that it can be folded up and 
carried wherever it is needed on a 
truck. 

So far, the craft is still in the ex- 
perimental stage. It will probably be 
some time before the tiny helicopter 
can take to the air. 


* * * 


A new gadget for making an arti- 
ficial snow storm is on the job in Penn- 
sylvania’s ski country. The machine 
can spread a thick blanket of snow 
over a ski course which has been worn 
thin. 

The snow machine mixes water and 
compressed air in a_ specially-built 
nozzle. On a cold day, as the mist 
blows out of the nozzle, the air ex- 
pands. The droplets cool to the point 
where they turn to snow. 

The operator of the machine can 
change the spray so that it makes a 
heavy, wet snow, or a dry, light snow 
—whichever is needed on the course. 
The equipment makes about 200 
pounds of snow a minute, and the 
nozzle blows it out at high speeds. It 
takes about 45 hours to lay a six-inch 
snow over a long ski run. 


* * * 


A new synthetic chemical called 
Krilium promises to change poor land 





ACME 


SIX-YEAR-OLD Richard Pauwels has 


a suit padded with lead foil. It is sup- 
posed to protect him from atomic rays 
in case of a bomb attack. The new 
“twentieth century armor” was designed 
by Richard’s father, shown at right. 


into rich soil in a matter of hours. It 
will probably be on the market some- 
time next year. 

The chemical looks like powdered 
sugar and it has a magic effect on 
soil. It prevents dirt from packing 
down into a sticky, soggy mud after a 
heavy rain. On the other hand, in 
areas where rain is scarce, it holds 
water in the soil and keeps the dirt 
from turning into dry clay. Experts 
say it is up to a thousand times as 
effective in improving poor soil as any 
fertilizer. Only a small amount is 
needed to do the trick. 

Although Krilium will probably sell 
for about two dollars a pound, it will 
be well worth the money. Home 
gardeners and truck farmers will find 
the chemical useful on small plots of 
land. As soon as the price is lower, 
it may also be used on the big farms 
of our country. 

—By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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The Story of the Week 








I’M JUST A 
STEERING 
WHEEL 





I'M JUST A WHEEL. A steer- 
ing wheel. And you're my cap- 
tain. Behind me you're the lord 
and master of amiracle. You can 
make me take the kids to school. 
You can turn me down the sunny 
road toward town. With me you 
can guide your goods to the mar- 
ket place .. . . you can rush the 
sick to be healed .... you can 
go in minutes to places hours 
away. You can do magic. 

Yet, in the blink of an eye, in 
the tick of your watch, I can turn 
deadly killer. I can snuff out the 
life of a kid still full of life .... 
I can twist a smile into tears. I 
can wreck and cripple and de- 
stroy. I can deal out death like 
the plague. And I’m no re- 
specter of persons. A child, a 


grandmother, and even you, my 
friend .... it’s all the same to 
me. 

I’m sensitive. I respond in- 
stantly to the hands you give me. 
Give me calm hands, steady 
hands, careful hands... . and 
I’m your friend. But give me 
unsteady hands....then I’m 
your enemy, a menace to the life, 
the happiness, the future of every 
person, every youngster riding, 
walking, playing. 

I was made for pleasure and 
usefulness. Keep me that way. 
I’m in your hands. I’m just a 
steering wheel. And you’re my 
captain. Behind me you're the 
lord and master of a miracle 
....oratragedy. It’s up to you. 

American Oil Company Safety Message 








A Truly Great Event 


West Germany’s recent decision to 
join her neighbors in sharing coal and 
steel under the Schuman Plan will go 
down in history as one of the great 
events of our time, Says New York 
Times writer Anne O’Hare; McCor- 
mick. The former enemy country’s 
action, Mrs. McCormick says, shows 
that Germany wants to forget her 
past bitter rivalry with France, and 
that the Germans are willing to work 
for a united continent. 

The Schuman Plan, suggested some 
time ago by French Foreign Minister 
Robert Schuman, asks France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg to sell coal 
and steel to one another without 
charging any tariff rates whatever. 
The result, it is hoped, will lower 
prices and improve living conditions 
within the six nations. At the same 
time, many European leaders hope the 
plan will be expanded to include other 
products and will eventually lead to a 
United States of Europe. 

France and the Netherlands, in ad- 
dition to Germany, have ratified the 
Schuman Plan. Now, only Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg must sign the 
agreement before it takes effect. 


Russia’s Atomic Plan 


Do Russia’s new proposals” on 
atomic controls open the way for real 
progress toward effective world dis- 
armament? The United States and 
its allies are now asking this question 
as they study the Soviet Union’s lat- 
est suggestion on a global atomic 
policy. 

Here, in brief, is the plan outlined 
by Russia’s Foreign Minister Andrei 
Vishinsky: (1) 
should be prohibited at the same time 
that atomic energy is placed under 
international controls. (2) 
inspections of atomic production 


Atomic weapons 


Regular 


should be made, but foreign checkups 
must not interfere with a land’s do- 
mestic affairs. 

Though they hope for the best, 
democratic officials are uneasy about 
the Soviet atomic plan because Rus- 
sia has not reduce the 
strength of her massive non-atomic 
war machine—yet she wants to out- 


agreed to 


law America’s chief source of military 
strength, atomic missiles. Moreover, 


the Communist demand that each 
land should have the right to bar 
atomic checkups, if such inspections 
interfere with internal affairs, seri- 
ously weakens the plan. 

Nevertheless, this and other pro- 
posals to halt the global arms race 
will be discussed by the United Na- 
tions’ newly organized Disarmament 
Commission, scheduled to start meet- 
ings next month. 


U. S. Navy Grows 


Uncle Sam’s Navy plans to add 
powerful new aircraft carriers and 
other vessels to its fast-growing fleet. 
Secretary of the Navy Dan Kimball 
recently announced that hard-hitting 
destroyers, new submarines, aircraft, 
and at least one giant aircraft carrier 
will be added to the Navy’s strength 
each year until the threat of war dis- 
appears. Some of the carriers and 
submarines are expected to have 
atomic engines. 

The nation’s sea armada has grown 
rapidly since the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war in June, 1950. When the 
Communists attacked South Korea, 
the Navy’s strength included some 
238 big ships and 381,000 men in serv- 
ice. By next June, naval leaders ex- 
pect to have over 500 major vessels 
and almost a million men on active 
duty. ‘ 


Home Rule for D. C.? 


Residents of the nation’s capital 
have long complained because they 
have no real voice in running their 
city. Although Washingtonians pay 
taxes like other Americans do, they 
cannot vote for their own govern- 
ment. The city is supervised by Con- 
gress—in which the District of Co- 
lumbia has no representatives. 

Now, the nation’s lawmakers are 
once again considering a bill to grant 
home rule to Washington—a proposal 
which has been voted down many 
times in the past. The bill, sponsored 
by 22 senators of both parties, seeks 
to give the city’s residents the right 
to elect a city council with powers to 
administer the District. 

Observers who insist that Washing- 
ton should have home rule argue (1) 
Congress has so many duties of na- 
tional importance that it should not 
take out time to supervise Washing- 


ton; and (2) it is a disgrace that 
people who live in the capital of the 
world’s leading democracy should con- 
tinue to be voteless. 

Opponents of home rule, on the 
other hand, contend (1) the existing 
plan has worked well enough in the 
past; and (2) we should abide by the 
original idea adopted when the capital 
was first established—that a federal 
city should be run by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Not only are Washington citizens 
barred from governing their own city, 
but they are also denied the right of 
voting in national elections. Despite 
the fact that they live in a democratic 
country, they have no part whatever 
in the election of Presidents or mem- 
bers of Congress. 





Universal Military Training 


Universal Military Training is mak- 
ing headlines these days, as congress- 
men and citizens everywhere discuss 
the pros and cons of special training 
for the nation’s youth. 

Under the UMT proposals now be- 
fore the lawmakers, as many as 800,- 
000 young men would be put into uni- 
form each year. Practically all youths 





would receive six months of training 
in a National Security Training Corps 
shortly after reaching the age of 18. 

Some people flatly oppose any form 
of UMT on the grounds that it goes 
against American traditions and that 
it would give the military too much 
power. Other citizens feel the nation 
needs a long-range training program 
to help keep the country’s defense 
forces in readiness in case of trouble. 

The supporters of UMT are divided 
into two groups. On the one hand are 
those who feel we should not adopt 
the plan during the present emer- 
gency, because we are already draft- 
ing most able-bodied young men into 
the armed forces. Others argue that 
if we postpone action on a training 
program until the emergency is over, 
many voters will lose interest in de- 
fense and we may find ourselves with- 
out trained forces when a future crisis 
comes up. 

A plan is being considered to com- 
bine the draft and UMT into a unified 
program. A young man would first 
receive 6 months of Universal Mili- 
tary Training and then be drafted 
into the regular armed services for 
an additional 18 months. Later on, 
when the world crisis subsides, the 
draft would be eliminated, but the 
UMT program would be continued 
indefinitely. 

This issue will be hotly contested in 
Congress and the nation as a whole. 


Fight Against Disease 


More than 300 million persons 
around the globe are stricken with 
malaria each year. In some under- 
developed lands, up to two thirds of 
the people suffer from serious ill- 
nesses. In fact, nearly half of the 
world’s 21% billion people are afflicted 
with diseases that can be prevented! 
These startling facts were recently 
brought out by Dr. Howard Rusk, 
medical writer for the New York 
Times. 

Are we doing anything to help re- 
duce the staggering toll that disease 
takes in the world? “Yes,”’ says Dr. 
Rusk, but not enough. For example, 
last year the United States spent a 
total of about 40 million dollars to 


MANY AMERICANS, working with the armed forces or in other government 


services, now live abroad with their families. 


and his family, in Athens, Greece. 
Royal Guards. 


Here are Sergeant Adolph Zajac 


They are talking with members of the King’s 
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improve health in foreign lands. With 
that sum of money, we were able to 
help but a small fraction of the people 
who need care, Rusk declares. 

Actually, the medical writer points 
out, the cost of combating disease is 
very small when compared with the 
tremendous gains that can be made. 
He cites this and other examples: 

In a remote part of India, farmers 
were able to boost badly needed rice 
production by over 500 pounds an acre 
soon after their bodies were freed of 
the malaria germ. It cost less than 
20 cents per person to rid the area of 
the dread disease! 


Distinguished Men 
Who are the nation’s outstanding 


young men? According to a recent 
poll sponsored by a nation-wide or- 





ACME 
that a student 
reads, while going through grade and 


THE TEXTBOOKS 


high school, make a stack like this. 
Examining the pile are Willie Grunspan, 
who is about to enter kindergarten, and 
Russell Taskey, who has just finished 
high school. 


ganization of young businessmen, the 
following are some of America’s most 
prominent men under 36 years of age: 

Colonel Francis Gabreski. A flying 
ace in World War II, Gabreski has 
brilliantly led fighter groups against 
Communist planes in the Korean war. 

Dr. Hugh MacGuire. <A _ surgeon 
from Montgomery, Alabama, Dr. Mac- 
Guire has helped handicapped children 
live normal and happy lives. 

Stanley Hiller, Jr. <A_ helicopter 
designer from Atherton, California, 
Hiller has helped make improvements 
in the wingless craft. 

Representative Charles Potter. De- 
spite physical handicaps, the Republi- 
“an congressman from Michigan has 
done distinguished work in the na- 
tion’s House of Representatives. 

Donald Wilson. As national com- 
mander of the American Legion, Wil- 
son is active in veterans’ affairs. 


News from Three Lands 


Egypt's bitter quarrel with Britain 
over English rights within Egyptian 
borders has become increasingly vio- 
lent within recent weeks. Some angry 
Egyptians, who are demanding that 
Britain give up her control over the 
vital Suez Canal, have threatened to 
kill every English soldier who remains 
on the Middle Eastern land’s soil. 
Meanwhile, the casualty toll on both 


sides is mounting higher and higher. 
Spanish and American leaders are 
discussing terms of an agreement in 
which the United States would grant 
Spain economic aid in return for 
Spanish military bases. If the cur- 
rent negotiations are successful, 
American leaders plan to set up a 
foreign aid office in Madrid to speed 
up Spain’s economic development. 
Helgoland, a tiny German island in 
the North Sea, may soon come back 
to life. A German sea and munitions 
base in World War II, the rocky island 
was blown to rubble by allied bomb- 
ers during the last war. Now, some 
2,500 former residents of the land 
are making plans to rebuild their 
wrecked homes, and to start life anew 
as fishermen and as hosts to tourists. 


Jobless Workers 


Over 60 million Americans now have 
jobs—a record for the winter season. 
By the end of 1952, at least 62 million 
people may be at work. 

Despite the country’s high employ- 
ment rate, there are a few areas where 
workers face ““No Help Wanted” signs 
when they look for jobs. In Detroit 
and nearby communities, for example, 
there are over 150,000 jobless work- 
ers. The nation’s big auto center is 
suffering from unemployment largely 
because its industries are switching 
from peace to defense production. 

It takes time to install new ma- 
chines required to turn out weapons. 
Meanwhile, the government has or- 
dered a sharp cutback in the making 
of civilian order to 
scarce metals needed for defense goods. 

However, government officials are 
striving to relieve Detroit’s tempo- 
rary unemployment problem by (1) 
checking up on plants to see if they 
are able to turn out certain war goods 
with existing machines; and (2) try- 
ing to find metals to keep the auto 
assembly lines rolling until the 
plants can switch to producing arms. 


autos in save 


Unhappy Malaya 


In the Asiatic land of Malaya, a 
worker walks home from a hard day’s 
work on a rubber plantation. Sud- 


SHARON KOEHNKE, Illinois high school student, 
champion of the United States and of Canada. 


denly, armed Communists spring from 
the thick jungle nearby, take his 
meager pay—often a small bag of rice 
—then disappear. Incidents like this 
one, including frequent shootings, are 
daily occurrences in this land which 
has been fighting Communist rebels 
for over 3% years. 

A rich 
country, 


rubber and tin producing 
Malaya is made up of partly 
independent states supervised by the 
British. Though only a few thousand 
of Malaya’s five million people are 
Communists, the rebels are taking a 
heavy toll. 

Now, Britain is launching a new 
campaign to rid Malaya of its trou- 
blesome rebels. A tough, experienced 
British General, Sir Gerald Templar, 
has been put in charge of the anti- 
Communist forces in Malaya. 

“But military force is not enough 
to put down the rebels—we must show 
the Malayans that we are in their 
country to help them,” British officials 
recently declared. Therefore, Sir 
Gerald Templar has been asked to 
help improve living conditions in Ma- 
laya, and to speed up efforts to make 
the country an independent member 
of the British family of nations. 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








People who think the art of conversa- 
tion is dead merely have to sit in a 
movie audience during a picture. 


* 


Teacher: “If a man walking at the 
rate of four miles an hour gets an hour’s 
start on a man walking five miles an 
hour, where will the second overtake the 
first? 


Student: “At the first hot dog stand.” 

















GOLDSTEIN IN SATURD 


AY EVENING POST 
“This is serious, dear. We’re running 
out of things you can give up.” 


Employee: “I have been here for 10 
years doing three men’s work for one 
man’s pay. Now I want a raise.” 

Employer: “I can’t give you a raise, 
but if you’ll tell me who the other men 
are, I’ll discharge them.” 

* 


President Wilson was fond of telling 
how he made a trip to Missouri one time 
and saw the monument erected to the 
memory of Mark Twain. Unrecognized 
by the people on the street, the President 
asked one of them if he remembered 
Tom Sawyer. 

“Never heard of him,” was the reply. 

“Do you recall Puddinhead Wilson?” 

“Sure, I voted for him.’ 

* 

Sheriff: “Did you 
thief?” 

Deputy: “He certainly was a lucky 
bird. We had chased him only a mile 
when our 1,000 miles were up and we 
had to stop and change the oil.” 

* 


“Have you finished writing your book 
on courage?” 

“Yes. Just wish I could get up the 
nerve to take it to a publisher.” 


catch the auto 





ALL AMERICA TABLE TENNIS 
is girls’ junior table tennis 
She will compete in Britain soon. 
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HIS week, the world table tennis 

tournament will get under way in 
Bombay, India. More than 250 play- 
ers from 30 nations are 
compete. The 
Asia’s first big 
competition. 


expected to 
tournament will be 
international sports 

The widespread interest which the 
event is attracting shows how popular 
table tennis has become as a sport. 
Though the game was invented more 
than 50 years ago—probably either in 
Great Britain or in New England— 
it was at first considered merely an 
amusing parlor pastime. Then, in the 
1920’s, table tennis tournaments be- 
gan to attract interest here, and they 
received much more attention in cer- 
tain European lands. 

The game’s popularity is due to a 
number of factors. It is played in- 
doors, and weather conditions do not 
affect it. Since it can be played in a 
comparatively small space, table ten- 
nis is a good “home” game. It ap- 
peals to young people, for it is a fast- 
moving game and calls for agility on 
the part of the contestants. One’s 
proficiency may become highly devel- 
oped through practice 

Table tennis became popular in Eng- 
land before it did in the United States, 
and from England it spread to the 
European continent. There it 
wide acceptance, and Europe now pro- 
duces some of the world’s top players. 
The present men’s champion is Johnny 
Leach, an Englishman. Angelica 
Roseanu, the woman’s champion, is 
from Romania. 

One of the outstanding young play- 
ers in the United States is 16-year-old 
Sharon Koehnke of Glen Ellyn, Illi- 
nois. She is the junior champion of 
both the United States and Canada, 
and was picked for the U. S. women’s 
team scheduled to play in Bombay, 
India, for the world competition. How- 
ever, a lack of funds has prevented 
the U. S. team from making the trip. 

Sharon intends to go to England 
soon to compete in the British cham- 
pionships to be held in London in 
March. There she will meet top jun- 
ior players from many European na- 
tions. 


won 
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Our Foreign Aid 


(Concluded from page 1) 


about $225 for every man, woman, and 
child of our population. Most of the 
help is in direct grants, or gifts, that 
we do not expect to get back. Only a 
small part—less than a 10th in 1951— 
is in loans that may be repaid. 

It is expected that foreign aid 
costs for 1952 will be about 8 billion 
dollars. That is just a little less than 
the total cost of the national govern- 
ment in 1936, one of our most expen- 
sive peacetime years. It is equal to 
about $52 per person in this country. 

Most of the flow of American assist- 
ance to other since World 
War II was at first looked upon as 
temporary. It was hoped that Greece 
would be able to take care of herself 


after we 


countries 


helped her beat Communist 
rebels. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram was to end in 1952. 

The 


however, S 


increased, 
granted more 
for aid. We joined 
NATO, the military organization for 


Communist danger 


= ‘ongress 
money world 


defense of Europe. We made new de- 
fense agreements with Latin America. 
We 


war against 


began helping Indo-China in the 
Communist 

Today the various aid projects are 
continuing, and it is likely that most 
of them will go on for a long time. 
They are so vast that they have now 


rebels there. 


been grouped under one, big super- 
vising organization—the Mutual Se- 
MSA). Averell Har- 
riman, former special advisor to Presi- 
dent Truman, directs the new MSA. 
Most 


present 


curity Agency 


of our foreign assistance at 
three-fourths of it—is_ in- 
tended to bring about a rapid increase 
We are 
ranging 
guns to tanks, planes, 
France alone, for example, 


in military power for defense. 
sending allies 


from 


our weapons 
machine 
and ships. 
has received more than 2,000 tanks. 


Living Standards 


A large part of our aid to other 
continues to be economic. 
We hope te 


living in 


countries 
help raise standards of 
order to eliminate dissatis- 
hunger, unemployment. 
Prosperous people are less likely to 
listen to the Communist propaganda 


faction, and 


line. So we have been sending trac- 
tors and machinery to many countries 
in order to help increase farm and fac- 
tory output. 

Anotheg side of the aid program is 
to make governments of free nations 
politically strong enough so they will 
refuse to bow to Communist pressure 


se SS . aS, pe 
& ? ‘ Ee) is se 


U. S. MILITARY 
forces of our allies. 


re . 
. 
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AID is helping to strengthen the armed 
We have shipped tanks and other equip- 


from Moscow, and popular enough to 
maintain order at home. So American 
specialists are advising several coun- 
tries—Greece, for one—on ways to 
make their governments more efficient 
and democratic. 

Part of our foreign assistance goes 
under the heading of the Point 4 
program. It largely involves the giv- 
ing of technical and educational train- 
ing to poorer nations. The people of 
many lands — especially in Asia, 
Africa, and some parts of Latin 
America—need to learn the best farm- 
ing methods and how to use modern 
machines. Until they do so, they can- 
not begin to raise their very low stand- 
ards of living. So American instruc- 
tors, under the Point 4 program, -are 
teaching people in underdeveloped 
countries how to improve their lot. 

You may ask: What has the aid pro- 
gram accomplished? We can find signs 
of both success and setbacks in stop- 
ping communism in the world. 

Militarily, the NATO countries are 
beginning to build strength with our 
help. They expect to have an army for 
European defense of more than a mil- 
lion men by the end of 1952. In Africa, 
we and our allies are operating mili- 
tary bases and are planning more. No 
matter how the truce talks turn out, 
we have stopped the Communists from 
taking the South Korean Re- 
public. 

Economically, European nations we 
have helping are turning out 
more goods than they did before World 
War II. Living conditions are getting 
back to normal. As a result, happier 
peoples are beginning to quit the Com- 
munist Party. In France alone, for 
example, Communist party member- 
ship has dropped by 30 per cent. 

On the other hand, there is grave 
danger of new and stronger Commu- 
nist attacks in Indo-China. The gov- 
ernment of Iran is weaker than it was 
a year ago, and Communists are seek- 
ing to gain strength there. 


over 


been 


Most Americans support the idea of 
foreign aid. They want to do what 
can be done to stop communism. They 
recognize that the aid program is not 
a one-way street, that our allies are 
doing much to help themselves and to 
cooperate with us in the fight against 
communism. With this in mind, Con- 
gress so far has voted funds for for- 


eign aid. 
Although they support the idea of 
foreign aid, some political leaders— 








both Democrat and Republican—are 
beginning to wonder whether we are 
taking on too much responsibility. The 
arguments, which will be heard in 
Congress and in the election cam- 
paigns this year, run along these lines. 


In Support of Program 


Mr. Yes, who supports foreign aid, 
says: 

“The program is essential, first, to 
stop communism far from our shores 
and lessen the danger of direct attack 
upon this country. Most of the world 
is poorer than we are, so we must pro- 
vide help. In the long run, our aid 
can build a better, more prosperous 
world—as well as a freer one. That 
will mean greater prosperity for us. 
Eight 
billion dollars a year, when compared 
with the 270 billions a year which the 
American people as a whole are earn- 
ing, will not break us or seriously hurt 
our nation. Of every $100 earned by 
Americans last year, only a little more 
than $3 went for foreign aid. 


“We can afford the program. 


“Our whole military program, in- 
cluding foreign aid and the building 
of our own armed forces, is very high. 
It may soon be 65 or 70 billion dollars 
a year. If we didn’t give foreign aid, 
however, we would have to spend still 
more on our own defenses. 

“By helping our allies, we are build- 
ing power faster and cheaper than we 
“an do it alone. That is because our 
allies are doing a considerable part of 
the job, by using their own factories 





PICKOW FROM THREE LIONS 


ment to Turkey, and are helping to train her army. These 
Turkish soldiers are on maneuvers near the Soviet border. 








HERB 


IGNORANCE, DISEASE, AND POVERTY—these are among the enemies that 
are being fought through America’s foreign aid program. The nations haunted 
by such ghosts are generally fertile fields for communist agitation and propaganda. 


and labor to turn out weapons with 
materials we supply. 

“For example, $55,000 worth of 
metals we sent to Great Britain is be- 
ing turned out as $3,600,000 worth of 
weapons by British factories. Each 
dollar we spent in this case bought $65 
worth of weapons. On the average, 
each dollar of our military aid buys 
$12 worth of defense materials in 
NATO countries.” 

Mr. No, who is doubtful, says: 

“We want to help stop communism, 
of course. The trouble is that there 
seems to be no.end to our program. It 
is well enough to give some help to 
other nations, but we cannot support 
the whole world. 

“We must draw the line somewhere. 
Rising prices, spurred by our spend- 
ing, are already causing serious infla- 
tion. The dollar is worth only about 
50 cents in buying power now, com- 
pared to what it was before World 
War If. If we keep on spending at 
the present rate, our living standard 
will go down and down. Before too 
long, we shall find ourselves in a 
serious financial condition. 

“Let’s insist that our allies do more. 
Germany built up a big military ma- 
chine for World War II. We have 
helped West Germany restore her 
economy since that war. Surely she, 
France, and other nations can get to- 
gether and build a big defense machine 
from their own resources—with far 
less help from us than they are getting 
now. 

“Maybe we are buying more weap- 
ons with $1 in Europe than at home. 
3ut remember that those weapons are 
staying in Europe. If a war starts 
soon, Russia might sweep through 
Europe quickly. Then those weapons 
would be lost. Our money would have 
been wasted, or, even worse, have been 
spent for military equipment that the 
Communists would capture and use 
against us. 

“Our first duty is to protect the 
United States. Let us have allies, and 
help them too, in cases where we are 
sure that they are determined to fight, 
and fight well, on our side. But we can- 
not guarantee safety and good living 
standards for the whole world. That 
would lead us to disaster.” 

Such are the pros and cons which 
must be weighed by the nation’s law- 
makers and the American people in 
general as they get ready to make 
their views known to Congress. 
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Second of a Series on Presidential Prospects 





Will Truman Again Be Chosen by Democrats? 


This is the second in a series of 
special features on leading contend- 
ers for the Presidency. This week 
we discuss Harry Truman, who has 
not said at the time we go to press 
whether he will again seek to head 
his party's ticket in the Presidential 
race. In the paragraphs below we 
are presenting the highlights of Tru- 
man’s record and the eonflicting views 
as to his strength as a candidate and 
as Chief Evrecutive. 





What is Truman’s background? 


He was born 67 years ago in Lamar, 
Missouri, and spent his early life on 
a farm. 

After graduating from high school, 
young Truman, who was a diligent 
student of military history, won an 
appointment to the U. S. Military 
Academy. He was rejected by West 
Point, however, because of weak eyes. 
He then joined a National Guard unit, 
and later he enlisted in the Army just 
as the nation was drawn into World 
War I. Promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, Truman led an artillery battery 
overseas. 

When he returned from the war, 
Truman and a friend bought a cloth- 
ing store—a venture in which both 
men suffered financial losses. Mean- 
while, the future President became 
interested in Missouri politics. He 
was nominated to a county adminis- 
trative post and won the election with 
the help of his state’s Democratig 
organization, led by “boss” Tom Pen- 
dergast. In time, Missouri’s voters 
elected Truman as their U. S. Sena- 
tor. 

te-elected to the upper house in 
1940, Truman won recognition for 
heading a Senate committee which in- 
corruption and waste in 








vestigated 
defense spending. 

Truman’s role as an investigator 
helped him win the Vice-Presidential 
candidacy in 1944. He was the late 
President Franklin Roosevelt’s run- 
ning mate in the election race of that 
year. After serving as Vice-President 
for 83 days, he became President fol- 
lowing Roosevelt’s death. 

In 1948, Truman was elected for a 
full four-year term in a dramatic and 
hard-fought contest. Most political 
observers had predicted before the 
election that Mr. Truman would be 
defeated. 


What are his views on the prob- 
lems that the nation faces today? 


The President favors strengthening 
our defenses at home and in key spots 
around the world. As part of this 
program he thinks we must give 
large-scale military and economic aid 
to our friends in Europe and Asia 
to help them withstand the threat of 
Communist aggression. He feels that 
we must spend huge sums of money 
on our own military forces and must 
help our allies build up their strength. 
He thinks we can afford the cost and 
must make the necessary sacrifices 
to safeguard ourselves. 

On the home front, the Chief Exec- 
utive thinks that the government 
should play a strong and active role 
in regulating prices, business, and 
farm production. In order to meet 
the present heavy expenses, he favors 
another increase in taxes. He believes 


that the Taft-Hartley Labor Act is 
too hard on unions, and should be 
changed in certain respects. 

The President continues to push his 
“Fair Deal” program, which includes 
a national compulsory health insur- 
ance plan, government assistance for 
low-cost housing projects, and federal 
aid t. states for the improvement of 
schools. Truman also supports fed- 
eral laws giving equal rights to every 
citizen in the country, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 


How good a candidate would he 
make if nominated? 


President Truman’s backers feel 
he would make a winning candidate 
for the following reasons: 

“Many of the nation’s voters like 
Truman because of his simplicity and 


years. 


sincerity. When he makes his famous 
‘off-the-cuff’ talks, people everywhere 
feel he is talking directly to them. 
This quality makes the President an 
effective campaigner, as was shown 
by his victory at the polls in 1948. 

“In that election year, it appeared 
that Truman faced almost certain de- 
feat because powerful industrialists, 
many southern leaders, and other 
groups opposed him. Nevertheless, 
large numbers of the country’s low- 
and middle-income families put him 
back in the White House. These same 
voters will do it again. 

“People know where Truman stands 
on vital issues. They know the Presi- 
dent can be counted on to continue 
as the free world’s leader against the 
menace of communism. The voters 
fear that a change in the White House 
at this critical time may endanger the 
program which has checked the spread 
of communism in Western Europe and 
in other areas.” 

Democrats who think Truman would 
make a weak candidate take this po- 
sition: 

“The voters are tired of Truman, 
and they are enraged by this admin- 
istration’s reputation for graft and 
corruption among some of its mem- 
bers. Though the President himself 
is honest, he has frequently chosen 
and stood by men of questionable 
character. The voters, including many 
of Truman’s supporters in the 1948 
election, are demanding a ‘clean-up.’ 





“Furthermore, many southern 
leaders, whose support is needed to 
put a Democrat in the White House, 
are bitterly opposed to Truman be- 
cause of his insistence upon having 
the federal government, instead of 
states, louk after the civil rights of 
individuals. Other groups have also 
turned against Truman because of 
policies he has or hasn’t supported. 
Finally, the President has already 
spent almost two terms in the Chief 
Executive’s chair, and many voters 
feel this is long enough.” 


If elected, would he make a good 
President? 


Voters who think Truman should 
not be re-elected present these points: 
“The President is no longer an ef- 
fective leader because he has lost the 
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HARRY TRUMAN has been President of the United States for nearly seven 


Should he have another term, and does he want it? 


confidence of many citizens and many 
congressmen. His inability or un- 
willingness to keep corrupt and dis- 
loyal persons out of high places in 
the government has convinced many 
people that the nation needs a new, 
vigorous head. 

“Truman frequently raises contro- 
versial such as civil rights 
and national health insurance, which 
divide the nation at a time when na- 
tional unity is desperately needed. 
His relations with Congress have be- 
come increasingly strained. What 
the country urgently needs is a Chief 
Executive and Congress who can pull 
together as a team. 

“In foreign affairs, the Chief Exec- 
utive must bear part of the responsi- 
bility for the loss of China to the Com- 
munists, and for not being able to 
avert the Korean war. Mr. Truman 
has frequently lacked wisdom and 
foresight in dealing with world prob- 
lems, and his mistakes in this field 
have cost us heavily. We need top 
government leaders with vision and 
ability who can effectively stop trou- 
ble before it leads to disaster.” 

People who believe the President 
should serve another term of office 
argue as follows: 

“A look at Truman’s record ought 
to convince Americans that he be- 
longs in the White House for another 
four years. The President recog- 
nized the growing threat of commu- 
nism to the free world, and he took 


issues, 





decisive steps to rally the free nations 
against Russia’s drive for world con- 
quest. This action took courage and 
ability. 

“The Chief Executive, through his 
courageous action, helped arm the 
free nations and began the gigantic 
task of rebuilding war-shattered Eu- 
rope. These steps saved most of the 
free world from falling into Russia’s 
grasp, and probably kept the Soviets 
from plunging the world into another 
global conflict. 

“Moreover, Truman has called upon 
highly respected men to help him 
For example, George Marshall, when 
he was Secretary of State, sponsored 
the European Recovery Program. The 
President appointed General Dwight 
Eisenhower as commander of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces, a move which helped start our 
allies on the road to military strength 
and unity. 

“On the home front, we need a 
President who sees the necessity of 
making needed social and economic 
reforms. Low-income groups need a 
champion to help them gain an ade- 
quate livelihood. We need a man in 
the White House who will constantly 
work on these problems as well as to 
strive for world peace and progress. 


ve 


Truman is the man! 





Your Vocabulary 











below, match the 
with the 


whose 


In each sentence 


italicized word following 


word or phrase meaning is 


most nearly the same. Correct an- 


, 


swers are given on page 8, column 4. 


1. When government jobs are filled 
by patronage (pi-trin-ij) they are 
given as (a) an earned promotion 
(b) recognition for hard study (c) 
reward for political support. 

2. Unethical (in-tth-i-call) _ prac- 
tices are considered (a) businesslike 
(b) morally wrong (c) profitable (d) 
praiseworthy. 

3. To say corruption is like a malig- 
nant (mah-lig’nint) means 
it (a) spreads and threatens destruc- 
tion (b) is annoying but temporary 
(ec) does not have 
quences. 


disease, 


serious conse- 

4. Some observers believe our mili- 
tary aid may obscure (o6b-skir) our 
economic assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. (a) be less than (b) over- 
shadow or hide (c) equal (d) be more 
important than. 

5. He did not equivocate (é-kwiv’- 
6-kit) in expressing his objections 
to the foreign aid program. (a) 
speak loudly (b) speak distinctly (c) 
use doubtful terms (d) use 
words. 

6. In helping other countries we 
should not be insolent (in-sd’lént). 
(a) haughty and disrespectful (b) 
too extravagant (c) too stingy (d) 
selfish. 


long 


Global comes from the Latin word 
globus, meaning a ball. We use global, 
of course, to refer to the world. Hence, 
a global aid program is one that 
reaches around the world. 
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Career for Tomorrow - - Barber, Beautician 


CAREER as a barber or beauti- 

cian offers fairly good earnings 
and pleasant surroundings in which 
to work, and requires only a brief 
period of training. Within a few 
months after finishing high school, 
young men or women can complete 
courses in a barbers’ or beauticians’ 
school and be ready to start work. 

The activities of people engaged 
in these trades are too well known 
to require much discussion. Both the 
beautician and the barber must under- 
stand the techniques of cutting hair 
and giving shampoos and facial treat- 
ments. They must be familiar with 
the preparations and lotions used in 
the trade, and they must know how 
to care for the instruments they need. 
The barber must be able to give a 
shave, and the beautician must know 
how to give manicures and permanent 
waves. 

If you want to become a barber or 
beautician, you can learn the work at 
one of the special schools in the field. 
Such schools can be found in many 
cities throughout the country. They 
teach the skills and techniques re- 
quired and they often help their grad- 
uates find jobs. After you finish your 
training, however, you must usually 
be licensed by the state before you 
can secure a job. 

To succeed as either a barber or a 
beautician, you should be able to use 
your hands skillfully; you must be 
in good health; and you must have 
good vision. A cheerful disposition 


and the ability to converse easily with 
different kinds of people are valuable 
assets. To be a beautician, you should 
also have an artistic sense that will 
enable you to bring out the best quali- 
ties in another person’s appearance. 
Incomes for barbers and beauticians 
vary widely. In almost all establish- 
ments, the operators get a fixed salary. 
This may range from $25 to $50 a 
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OFF goes the hair 


week. In addition, they receive tips 
and they are usually given a percent- 
age of the fees their customers pay 
the shop. 

The field offers several opportuni- 
ties for advancement. A _ beautician 
may become assistant manager or 
general manager in a small shop; she 
may set up her own establishment; or 
she may shift to related occupations. 
She may, for instance, become a cos- 
metic consultant. In rare instances, 
she may become a writer on beauty 


subjects or a salesperson for a cos- 
metic firm. A barber may advance 
to similar positions in his field. 

People in either of these trades, 
with the exception of manicurists, 
must stand on their feet most of the 
time, and they must work hardest just 
before week-ends and holidays. Other- 
wise, the working conditions are gen- 
erally pleasant. 

While the introduction of home per- 
manents has cut the demand for the 
beautician’s services somewhat, out- 
look for employment in this general 
field is good. Men will always need 
barbers, and women will cut corners 
to have the services of a beautician. 

A list of approved schools that give 
training in these fields in your state 
can be secured from the State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, who usu- 
ally has offices in the state capital. 
Information about licensing require- 
ments can be secured from the State 
3oard of Barbers’ Examiners or from 
the State Board of Cosmetologists. 
These boards also usually have offices 
in the state capital. 

Two pamphlets can be secured from 
the Employment Service Division, 
Michigan Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission, 7310 Woodward Av- 
enue, Detroit 2, Michigan, for 25 
cents each. Entitled “Barber” and 
“Beauty Operator,” they discuss con- 
ditions in the Detroit area, but they 
are general enough to be helpful to 
students elsewhere. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Nine Presidents 


INCE two generals—Eisenhower 

and MacArthur—are considered 
contenders for the Presidential post, 
it is interesting to see how many of 
our Chief Executives have obtained 
the rank of general during their 
careers in the military forces of the 
United States. 

George Washington, of course was 
the first one. He entered the Virginia 
militia in 1752, at the age of 20, and 
fought in the wars against the In- 
dians until he returned to civilian ac- 
tivities in 1759. Sixteen years later 
he was back in uniform to serve as 
Commander in Chief of the Continen- 
tal Army. After victory over the 
British was achieved in 1781, he 
again retired from military life and 
remained at his home, Mount Vernon, 
until he became the nation’s first 
President. He served from 1789 to 
1797. 

Andrew Jackson, the 7th President, 
had a notable career in the Army after 
he had made a success as a lawyer, as 
a member of Congress (both the 
House and Senate), and as a judge on 
the Tennessee Supreme Court. Jack- 
son entered the Army during the War 
of 1812, when he was 45, and became 
a major general before the conflict 
ended. He later led U. S. forces into 
Florida to put down the Seminole In- 
dians. He was President from 1829 
to 1837. 

William Henry Harrison, the 9th 
President, joined the Army in 1791, 
when he was 18, and fought many 
battles in the area that later became 
the Northwest Territory. He also 
led U. S. forces during the War of 
1812, reaching the rank of brigadier 
He died of pneumonia 31 


general. 


days after his Presidential inaugura- 
tion in 1841. 

Zachary Taylor, our 12th President, 
spent 40 years in the Army before 
he became Chief Executive. He en- 
listed in 1806, when he was 22 years 
of age, and took part in the major 
conflicts that involved the United 
States during the next few decades. 
These conflicts included the War of 
1812, Indian campaigns both in the 
West and in Florida, and the Mexican 
War of 1845. 

Taylor did not seek the Presidential 
nomination and said he would accept 
only if drafted. He was named as a 
candidate by the Whig Party, won 
the election, and took office in 1849. 
He died 16 months later. 

Franklin Pierce, our 14th Presi- 
dent, had a brief military career. He 
entered the Army as a private during 
the Mexican War and had reached the 





BENJAMIN HARRISON was the last 
general to be elected President of the 


United States. He was in the Civil War. 


rank of brigadier general in 1847, 
when he returned to civilian life. He 
went to the White House in 1853 for 
one term. 

The Civil War produced a number 
of generals who later became Presi- 
dents. The first of this group to reach 
the White House was Ulysses S. Grant, 
our 18th President. 

Grant went to West Point and was 
graduated in 1843, just in time to take 
part in the Mexican War. After that 
conflict, he served at various Army 
posts, but he retired from the service 
in 1854. When the Civil War broke 
out, Grant helped to train volunteers. 
Later he re-entered the regular Army. 
By the end of the war, he was in com- 
mand of the Union forces. He became 
President in 1869 and served two 
terms. 

Rutherford Hayes, our 19th Presi- 
dent, began his brief military career 
when his literary club voted to form 
itself into a military unit after the 
Civil War began. Hayes was elected 
its captain. Before the war ended, 
Hayes had been made a major general. 
He was in the White House from 1877 
to 1881. 

James Garfield, a teacher and col- 
lege president, joined the Ohio volun- 
teers early in the Civil War and rose 
to the rank of major general. He 
followed Hayes in the Presidency, and 
was assassinated after serving only 
6 months. 

Benjamin Harrison, a _ lawyer, 
joined the Indiana volunteers during 
the war and became a brigadier gen- 
eral. Harrison, a grandson of Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, was our 23rd 
President and served from 1889 to 
1893. 
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Dishonesty 

1. Name two _ federal government 

agencies whose officials have been 


charged with dishonest practices. 

2. Cite three examples to illustrate 
unethical practices outside of the gov- 
ernment. 

3. Give one explanation for the fact 
that dishonesty is now so widespread. 

4. What happened to Greece and Rome 
after greed and dishonesty became com- 
mon among the people? 

5. During what periods other than the 
resent have moral standards in the 
Jnited States slipped below normal? 

6. What has President Truman done 
to curb dishonesty in the federal govern- 
ment, and what further action is rec- 
ommended by other leaders? 

7. Outline a program for each indi- 
vidual to follow in raising ethical stand- 
ards in the United States. 


Discussion 


1. Do you know of examples of dis- 
honesty in your community? If so, what 
do you think should be done about the 
situation? 

2. How do you think that standards 
of conduct can best be raised in this 
country? 


U. S. Foreign Aid 


1. Who is getting U. S. foreign aid? 

2. What is the chief purpose of the 
aid program? 

3. Tell something about the various 
kinds of military and economic assist- 
ance we are giving to other lands, 

4. How much is foreign aid costing us 
per year at the present time, and how 
does this cost compare with government 
spending as a whole and with our total 
national income? 

5. Briefly summarize the arguments 
of those Americans who feel we must 
continue large-scale foreign assistance 
for some time to come? 

@ 6. State the case in favor of cutting 
down on our aid to other lands. 


Discussion 


1. Do you believe we should continue 
to give about the same amount of aid 
to our allies, or would you cut down 
considerably? Defend your position. 


2. Would you confine our assistance 
to military equipment, or do you think 
we are wise in also giving economic 
aid? Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the Schuman Plan? Name 
some nations that have formally ap- 
proved it. 

2. Describe Russia’s recent proposals 
on atomic energy control. Why are 
western officials doubtful about these 
proposals? 

3. What arguments are used in sup- 
port of giving home rule to the District 
of Columbia? What arguments are used 
against D. C. home rule? 

4. Describe the Universal Military 
Training proposals that are now before 
Congress. 

5. About how much money did the 
United States spend last year for the 
purpose of improving health in foreign 
lands? 

6. Why are there numerous 
workers in Detroit now? 

7. Describe Sir Gerald Templar’s two- 
fold job in Malaya, 


jobless 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (ec) reward for political support; 
2. (b) morally wrong; 3. (a) spreads and 
threatens destruction; 4. (b) overshadow 
or hide; 5. (c) use doubtful terms; 6. 
(a) haughty and disrespectful. 





